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Foreword 

This paper is one in a series of discussion documents published by 
HM Inspectorate under the general title Curriculum matters. Over the 
years the Inspectorate has had much to say about the school cur- 
riculum. The need for a series in which this is brought together arose, 
from the announcement by the Secretary of State in his speech in 
Sheffield in January, 1984, that he intended to seek broad agreement 
about the objectives of the 5 to 16 curriculum. 

The paper seeks to stimulate the professional discussion about the 
whole curriculum, about the possible basis for agreement, about the 
broad purposes of primary and secondary education in England and 
Wales and about the ways in which teachers working in schools might 
give them expression. 

It covers the years 5 to 16 because these are the years of compulsory 
education and because to treat this span as a whole recognises the need 
to ensure coherence and progression as pupils move through the 
system. It also recognises that, although primary and secondary 
schools differ from one another, both have essentially the same, 
important educational purposes. 

The views expressed in this paper arise from the findings of inspection 
of existing practice in schools. The HMI survey reports 1 ' 2 - :! ' 4 on first 
primary, middle and secondary schools and the documents publishec 
in connection with the 11 to 16 exercise 5 - 8 ' 7 carried out jointly withir 
five local education authorities by teachers, advisers and HMI are 
based on the principle that pupils should have access to a broad, 
balanced, relevant and coherent curriculum irrespective of the 
schools they attend. This is because all have in common a need to 
develop the knowledge, concepts, skills and attitudes necessary for 
their own development and for playing a full part in modern society. 

It is natural that, given its unique heritage, the Welsh language and 
culture should occupy a distinctive place in the curriculum of schools 
in Wales. In some, because the Welsh language is in daily use at home 
and in the community alongside English, it will be accorded a priority 
in curricular terms similar to that of English. But all children in Welsh 
schools should have access to the means of extending their familiarity 
with it and refining it as a means of communication. In addition, the 
importance of the local context as a starting point for acquiring skills 
and knowledge, and the intrinsic value of the cultural heritage of 
Wales, argue for the placing of an appropriate emphasis on a Welsh 
dimension in the curriculum. 
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It is hoped that the perceptions and experience reflected in the pub- 
lications mentioned above give some confidence that the views 
expressed in this paper represent what might reasonably be expected 
of schools. It is a discussion document and comments and suggestions 
from individual readers and from interested associations and institu- 
tions will be welcomed. They should be sent by 31 July 1985 to: 

Staff Inspector (Curriculum), 

Department of Education and Science, 

Elizabeth House, 

York Road, 

London 
SE1 7PH 
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Introduction 

1. Education in schools (DES and Welsh Office) 1977, A 
framework for the school curriculum (1980) and The school cur- 
riculum (HMSO, 1981) proposed a number of educational aims 
for primary and secondary schools. They were: 

■ to help pupils to develop lively, enquiring minds, the 
ability to question and argue rationally and to apply 
themselves to tasks, and physical skills; 

B to help pupils to acquire knowledge and skills relevant 
to adult life and employment in a fast changing world; 

■ to help pupils to use language and number effectively; 

■ to instil respect for religious and moral values, and 
tolerance of other races, religions and ways of life; 

■ to help pupils to understand the world in which they 
live, and the interdependence of individuals, groups 
and nations; 

■ to help pupils to appreciate human achievements and 
aspirations. 

2. In general these aims command widespread support an< 
they are reflected in the aims drawn up by many local education 
authorities (LEAs) and individual schools. They apply 
throughout the years of schooling, to all types ot school and 
across the whole range of ability. Whatever means a school uses 
to translate its aims into everyday curricular terms, and what- 
ever means it uses to provide appropriately for pupils of differ- 
ent ages and abilities, broad aims of this sort should underlie its 
day-to-day work in respect of all its pupils. 

3. Because schools are an important influence on children’s 
development, both pupils and their parents have a right to 
expect that education will play its part in helping them to grow 
up to become competent, confident, rational and self-reliant 
adults who can manage their own lives and play their part in 
society. They also have a right to expect that what is taught is 
what pupils need to know; that it increases their grasp of the 
subject matter; that it equips them for their future lives and 
careers; and contributes to a better understanding of them- 
selves and the world in which they live. Individual schools 
should be able to describe their curricular framework and the 
means by which they plan to honour their commitment to it. 
Within that, all pupils should have access to a curriculum of 
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similar breadth and balance irrespective of their level of ability, 
the school they attend or their social circumstances. That cur- 
riculum appears to be best assured within a coherent 
framework whose general principles hold good for all schools. 

4. The eleven years of compulsory schooling start in infancy 
and end on the threshold of adulthood. Differences of 
approach, subject matter, levels of abstraction and complexity 
to accord with the individual’s physical, emotional, social and 
intellectual development are necessary, but they should not 
result in a sequence of disparate and unrelated experiences. 
Much ground can be lost by a failure to build upon the 
capacities children have already acquired or to recognise in 
which direction the next step needs to be. Infant, junior, mid- 
dle and secondary schools of various types have each evolved a 
range of characteristic organisational and teaching strategies 
which give each stage its distinctive flavour. This distinctive- 
ness is not at issue. However, it has often been at the root of a 
disregard of how pupils progress through the system as a whole 
and of how work at one stage of education and in one kind of 
school may be made to fit in with that in another. This disregard 
is most apparent between primary or middle and secondary 
schools, although it can and does exist between infant and 
junior departments of the same primary school; between first 
and middle schools; and between consecutive year groups in the 
secondary school, particularly years 3 and 4. It brings with it 
risks of unprofitable repetition and narrow teaching because, in 
the absence of a well informed appreciation of what has gone 
before, the tendency is to assume that children have learnt 
little. If, as a result, the teaching reverts to an undemanding 
level for the pupils, disillusionment and boredom can set in. 

5. To deal adequately with pupils within one phase of educa- 
tion requires a thorough understanding of the educational 
needs of children in that age range and a view of how a particu- 
lar phase relates to the whole process. Local Education 
Authorities have been at pains in recent years to develop 
policies for the curriculum in their schools which have regard to 
this unity, as their responses to the Secretary of State’s enquiry 
(The school curriculum: Circular 8/83, DES 1983) demonstrate. 
All schools share a responsibility to promote common aims, so 
that, although an infant school will differ in many respects from 
a secondary school, the work of each should promote purpose- 
ful teaching and learning that develop lively and enquiring 
minds, give the enjoyment and satisfaction of doing tasks w r ell, 
offer challenge appropriate to age and aptitude, and encourage 
the use of the imagination and powers of reasoning. 
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